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NOTES 
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Notes. 
ETYMOLOGIES. 


Caterpillar.—Of this word the derivation has 
most certainly not been given as yet; for the at- 
tempts are simply ridiculous. For many years I 
had occasionally turned it over in my mind, and 
had nearly given it up in despair, when the idea 
struck me that, after all, it might be Greek! 
‘Eprfan, épridda, épriddn, is a creeping thing, and 
xabéprw to creep; xadepritka then would be the 
very word. 
the principles of etymology, that I am almost con- 
vinced of its correctness. It may, however, be 


objected that there is no such compound in the | 


extant Greek and Latin literature ; and that it is 
not likely that a word of such learned origin 
would be in common use among the people. As 
to the first objection, I see no great force in it. 
We have not every word of this language in the 
extant literature; and, besides, words might have 
been made just as we have made barometer, chro- 
nometer, microscope, &c., and, like these, have 
gradually become common. We further do not 
know when caterpillar came into use. Richardson 
gives no instance of it earlier than the sixteenth 
century ; and I am informed that, in some of the 
Midland Counties, it is but little known, the term 
in ordinary use being canker: so that perhaps 
there may not be much force in the second objec- 
tion either. I fancy we are indebted for this 
term, and for some others of classic origin, as I 
will endeavour to show, to the clergy. Cater- 
pillar is peculiar to the English language: the 
corresponding term, in Anglo-Saxon is grime or 
grimena, which may be connected with grub; as 
this last certainly is with raupe German, rups 
Dutch. I know not what may be the Icelandic 
word, but the Swedish is very remarkable : it is 
mask, and, as there is no derivation given of the 
masque mascara of the southern languages, it is 
not impossible that the Swedish name of the 
caterpillar grub larva may have given origin to 
them ; but I apprehend, that the true derivation 


may be from the Arabic, as in Hebrew, masak is | 


aveil. I will here, en passant, observe, that the 
Latin persona, appears to me to be, instead of an 
original Latin compound, a mere corruption of 
mpétwxov; the change in the first syllable resem- 
bling that of Mepeepévn to Proserpina, and the x 


maxtos to Lepanto: and thus a word was formed 
which seemed to have some meaning in Latin, 
just as we ourselves have made from Livorno, 
Leghorn; from évrevisse, crawfish, &c. 

The two following words may also have been 
introduced by the clergy : — 

Earwig.—This seems to be the Latin eruca, 





This agrees so accurately with all | 
“ kitchen-garden ;” 





changed in the manner just shown by our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers into edr-wicka, “ear-beetle.” 
I say this because, when significant names have 
been originally given to animals, &c., they have 
always been taken from some actual act or quality, 
which is not the case here: the poor little insect 
being really maligned by his name. As to cater- 
pillar, or grub, being the true meaning of eruca, 
that need give us no concern, such transferences 
being of common occurrence. 

Orchard, also, I believe, spelt orchat. This is 
commonly supposed to be a mere corruption of 
wyrt-geard; but of this I am dubious, for the 
wyrt-geard seems to have assumed exactly to our 
while the orchard was at all 
times appropriated to fruit-trees, and appears to 
have been to our ancestors what the flower-garden 
or the pleasure-garden is nowadays. Here they 
had their arbours and so forth, and there they 
took their walks and recreation. We may observe 
how often in Shakspeare, the scene is laid in the 
orchard. My own suspicion, for it is no more, is, 
that the monks, who perhaps first formed the 
orchard, gave it its name from the Greek, .in 
which dpxaros has this very sense; and that on the 
principle above stated, it was made orchard, to 
correspond with wyrt-geard, &c. 

Tuos. Keicutiey. 


THE TEMPLES. 


In the Report of the Commissioners of Inquiry 
into the Inns of Court and Chancery, I was in 
hopes of finding some satisfactory account of the 


| original division of the two Temples; but I have 


been disappointed in my expectations. Neither 
the Report itself, nor the evidence that is printed 
with it, throws any new light on the subject, but 
rather involves it in greater obscurity. 

The witness who enters most into the history, 
quoting from what he calls “ an old manuscript,” 


| says: 


“ The professors and students of the law resided in the 
Temple, who in tract of time converted and regulated the 
same; first into one Inn of Court, and, afterwards, in 
the reign of Henry the Sixth, divided themselves into 
the two Societies, or Inns of Court.” -—P. 56. 


No intimation is given of the date, nor any 


| guess at the writer of this manuscript; nor any 
| reason why the slightest reliance should be placed 
| on its assertions. The writer has evidently formed 
becoming n, just as « does in the change of Nav- | 


a fanciful hypothesis of his own, and would have 
been puzzled to bring forward his proof that the 


Temple was ever converted into “one Inn of 


Court,” or to produce the rules that “ regulated 
the same ;” or even, though that might be less 
difficult, that it was first divided “in the reign of 
Henry VI.” into two Inns of Court. 

The loss of the early “ muniments, documents, 
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and deeds” of the Society, is accounted for by 
the witness, by stating that they were made a 
bonfire of in Jack Straw's rebellion, when great 
part of the Temple was burnt. But that rebellion 
occurred in 1381. How comes it then, allowing 
even that the lawyers had at that time entire pos- 
session of the Temple, and that the prior, or 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, had no resi- 
dence there (which is, at all events, a questionable 
point), that no muniments of either of the Tem- 
ples have been found relating to the interval be- 
tween 1381 and 150u? From such account as 
remains to us, it does not seem likely that any 
muniment connected with the title of either of 
the Temple Inns of Court could have been lost in 
the rebellion of 1381; unless it were the lease 
from the prior to the lawyers. And the cireum- 
stance that there was a rent of 10/. a year paid to 
him from each Society up to the time of the dis- 
solution of the Order by Henry VIII., would 
tend to show, what is very probable, that there 
were originally two separate bodies of lawyers 
who took up their residence there: one on the 
east side, and the other on the west side of the 
premises ; and that they at once gave the designa- 
tion of the Inner and the Middle Temple to the 
parts they respectively occupied. 

The first reliable mention of the Temple, as an 
Inn of Court (for the stories about Gower and 
Chaucer are more than doubtful) is in a letter 
from Robert Repps to John Paston, the son of the 
judge, dated in 1440; where he desires his cor- 
respondent to “resort again unto his college, the 
Inner Temple.” Another letter, from his mother, 
is addressed to him “in the Inner Inn of the 


Temple” (Paston Letters, edit. 1840, vol. i. pp. 3. | 


38.). Neither of these exhibit any appearance of 
a recent division of the Societies; and the last 
bears the mark rather of a separate Society, situate 
in one locality, than of one Society formed into 
two bodies. Fortescue, who wrote between 1461 
and 1470, though he plainly includes them as two 
Societies in the four Inns of Court he speaks of, 
makes no allusion to a recently previous junction 
of the two. 

After stating, that “when they became two 
Societies, there was a new hall built,” the same 
witness asserts, that “ there was no exact division 
of the property at that time, nor do I believe that 
there was until the year 1732” (Report, p. 56.). 
It does not distinctly appear whether he means 
that the Middle or the Inner Temple Hall was 
thus built when “they became two Societies :” 
but in either case, the statement is in opposition 
to his hypothesis. The new Middle Temple Hall 
was built in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, which 
could not be the time of division; as there is 
plenty of proof that the Societies were divided (if 
ever united) at least a century before. The Inner 


Temple Hall is of still greater antiquity, bearing 
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marks that trace it back. to the reign of Edward 
III. ; previous to which, it is not pretended that 
any body of lawyers were resident in the Temple. 
Of the age of the old hall of the Middle Temple, 
which was pulled down after the erection of the 
present beautiful structure, there is no existing 
record on which even a surmise can be founded. 
Taking the statement either way, it would seem 
to lead to the conclusion that the Societies were 
never united ; but were always as distinct, as if 
they had been placed in different quarters of the 
town, like Lincoln's Inn and Gray’s Inn. And 
every document that has come down to the pre- 
sent time, tends to show that there was always an 
“exact division of property” between the two 
Societies. How else can the various magnificent 
blocks of building, which are recorded in the 
books of each Society as being erected at the ex- 
—_ of each in every reign, from that of Henry 
| VIII. to that of George II., be otherwise ac- 
counted for? Is it to be supposed that either 
Society would have risked the large outlay which 
was thus occasioned upon property, the title of 
which was the subject of dispute? No individual, 
much less a body of lawyers, would be mad 
enough to engage in such a venturous speculation. 
There is indeed a deed between the two Socie- 
ties, dated in 1732 (Report, p. 310.) : but this, so 
far from throwing a doubt on the fact, contributes 
strongly to confirm it. It is not so much a deed 
of partition of what was held jointly, as a deed 
declaratory of what each held separately. In the 
course of three hundred years, the precise limits 
| of all contiguous properties will become in some 
degree questionable ; and doubts as to the actual 
boundary will arise from encroachments made, and 
easements granted, ‘This, it may be presumed, 
occurred to the two Temples in the same manner 
as it commonly happens to other proprietors. 
Each Society had, during the three hundred years 
of their occupation, built up to their respective 
boundaries, some of the houses of one Society 
| abutting on the houses of the other; and, no 
doubt, each had left ways and passages for the 
accommodation of both. It was naturally to be 
expected, that what was in one generation taken 
by encroachment, would in another be claimed as 
a right ; and what was at first only allowed as a 
neighbourly convenience, would, in a little time, 
be considered as a grant: so that, as appears by 
the recital in the deed, “ several disputes and dif- 
ferences had arisen between the said Societies, 
touching the building and bounds, ways and pas- 
sages, ground and soil, lights, easements, and other 
conveniences belonging to and used by each Society, 
separate and apart from the other Society.” In the 
deed itself, the general property in the land is 
always spoken of as belonging to one Temple or 
the other; and the only parts in which any par- 
ticularity appears, are those defining their several 
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rights where buildings are comand or have 
outlets on the property of the other; and those 
determining the rights of soil in the several ways 
and passages. 

In fact, it is evident, that, if the lawyers of the 
two Inns, in the reign of George IL., 


had not felt | 


a little perplexity with respect to the patent which | 


their predecessors had somewhat improvidently 
obtained}from James I., granting the two Temples 
to the benchers of both, not separately but jointly, 
the deed of 1732 would, in all probability, never 
have been executed. 

Notwithstanding, therefore, this authorised pub- 
lication of the Report and Evidence, I fear that 
the solution of the verate questiones, whether the 
lawyers were originally established in the Temple 
in one or in two Societies, and, if in one, at what 
period the division took place, remains as doubtful 
as before. Let us hope, however, that some of | 
the present able investigators of our records may 
in their researches discover some clue to guide us 
to the truth. Epwarp Foss. 





NAHUM TATE. 


Having lately chanced to meet with the fol- 
lowing spirited verses by Mr. Tate, prefixed to 
Ovington’ s Voyage to Surat, printed in 1696, I | 
thought they deserved to be rescued from the 

blivion which has in all probability overtaken 
.uem, and would agreeably surprise many of the 
readers of “ N. & Q.,” whose opinion of Tate, from 
his share in the version of the Psalms, must be far 
from flattering. The original orthography is pre- 
served. J. M. 
“To Mr. J. Ovington, on his Voyage to Suratt. 
“ Hard is our Task to Read with fruitless Pain, 

The Dreams of ev'ry Cloyster’d Writer’s Brain: 

Who yet presume that Truth’s firm Paths they tread, ) 

When all the while through wild Utopias led, 

With Faiery-Feasts, instead of Science fed. if 

As dreaming Wizzards Midnight Journeys take, 

And weary ‘with imagin’d Labour wak ¢, 

So vain is Spec ulation’ s fancy’d Flight : 

But search of Nature gives Sincere Deli ght. 

Through her vast Book, the World, a Curious E ye 

May Wonders in Each pregnant Page descry, 

Make new Remarks, which Reason m: Ly rec luce 

To Humane Benefit, and Publick Use. 

Then Happy they who quit their private Home, 

And gen’rously through Foreign Climates roam ; 

Who, like Ulysses, can despise the Toil 

And make each Land they meet their Native Soil. 

See Men and Manners scarce by Rumour known, 

Visit all Countreys to improve “their own. 

But ah! how few, my Friend, with your Design, 

On such Discov’ries bound, have cross’d the Line 

For sordid Gain, new Worlds they will desc ry; 

Seize Nature’s Wealth, but pass her Wonders by. 

Their Fleet returns opprest with Traftick’s Weight, 

But Knowledge makes no part of all the Freight. 

Yet this, of Old, was Jason’s Noble Prize; 


’Twas this that plac’d his Argo in the Skies: 
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Experience was the far-fetcht Golden Fleece, 

The Prize so much admir’d by Ancient Greece, 

From whence may be inferr’d what Thanks are due 

From Britain’s Sons, Industrious Friend, to you. 

Fame shall in State your useful Book Install 

In Bodley’s Pile, the Muses’ Capitol. 

You have so lively your Discoveries Writ, 

We Read and Voyage with you as we sit; 

With you hoise Sail and reach the Indian shore ; 

The real Scene cou’d scarce delight us more. 

As when some Prophet from a Trance awakes, 

And to attentive Crowds Description makes 

Of Wonders, which he did in Rapture view, 

The Listners think they see the Vision too. 

Thus, Entertain’d with Nature and with Art, 

We hear your Travels told, and well-pleas’d Guests 
depart. N. Tate.” 





A CAUTION TO ANTIQUARIES. 


“On the summit of Tory Hill, called in Irish Sleibth 
Grian, or the Hill of the Sun, is a circular space covered 
with stones; the larger ones have been taken out and 
rolled down the hill for the use of the country people ; 
there is still one large one near the centre, and there is 
an appearance of smaller ones having stood in a circle 
at a little distance from the heap, which is above sixty- 
five yards in circumference: within which, on the east 
side, is a stone raised on two or three unequal ones, with 
this inscription, facing the west and centre of the heap: 


l€L!i CluOd 3 


The letters are deeply and well cut, on a hard block of 
silicious breccia. They are two inches high. Between 
each is a space of about one inch, and a distance between 
In Roman letters they would 
e,— 
BELI DIUOSE. 

The first letter is one of the most simple forms of the 
Pelasgic B*, which was also written 8, and in cutting 
upon a hard stone the fine strokes may have been omit- 
ted: the others are well known. 

“That the Divinity was worshipped in this country 
under the name of Bret needs no proof. That the Di- 
vinity was worshipped in the British Isles under the 
name of Dionvusos is also recorded. That worship is 
beautifully described by Dionysius, the geographer (v. 
570.), who says, that in the Western Isles the wives of 
the illustrious Ammonians (or Amnite) celebrated the 
worship of Dionusos with as great fervour as the Thra- 
cians. 

“The stone on which this inscription is cut is five feet 
one inch long; at the back six feet five inches; it is 
five feet broad, and one foot four inches thick. In front 
appears to have been a sunk place, flagged, but it is im- 
perfect. The common people pay some respect to this 
relic.” 

The foregoing remarks are taken from A Survey 
of the County Kilkenny, published in 1800, and 
written by W. Tighe, Esq., of Woodstock, near 
Inistioge, in the said county. 

The hill alluded to is about five miles N.W. 
of the city of Waterford. For many years sub- 
sequent to the above date, no suspic ion was 
entertained but that the inscription in question 
was other than what perhaps the industrious exa- 


* See alphabet i in Sinn of Japhet. 
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miner had supposed it to be; at any rate, that 
it was not the remains of some work of a very 
ancient date. Within the past three or four years, 
however, some more diligent inquiries have been 
set on foot, and it has been lately ascertained that 
the writer of the Survey of the County Kilkenny 
has been “all wrong” in his speculations in “ Pe- 
lasgic” lore. 

A sort of red grit stone has been in use in 
Ireland for the purpose of making grindstones 
for the small country mills where oats and other 
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being gentlemen ; —the one is a tall man, being 
60 years of age or above, supposed to be S* Jno. 
Fenwick, tho’ he denyes that name, and says his 
name is Thomas Ward, and that his lodgings are 
in Chancery Lane, att the house of one Spencer, 
near the St John Babtist Head ;—and there is in 
his company one who is known here to be M* 
Robert Webber, an attorney of Clifford's Inn, 
They pretend to come to survey an estate, late 


| S* W™ Goulston’s, which they say is to be sold; 


} 


coarse food is ground. In the neighbourhood of | 
the hill mentioned some of this stone has been | 


found. 
luded to might have been the work of a modern 
tradesman, having had the appearance of being 


It was conjectured that the letters al- | 


but they have noe pticular, nor can I find any 
papers or letter about them, nor in their leather 
baggs (for they had both leather baggs beheind 
them on their horses, stuffed full of cloths and 
linen). The antient gent is doubtless one of those 


| that, under the notion of merchants, was to be 


cut with a tool called a “ mill-chisel,” an instru- | 
| Rolfe, of whom I informed M* Vernon, your 


ment well known to all millers, and one which 
would very quickly effect such indentations on a 
piece of comparatively soft stone. 

The conjecture was fully confirmed by the ob- 
server reading the letters upsidedown; and they 
would stand thus : 

“E. CONIC, i731.” 
The observer, justly imagining that the person 
cutting the letters lay flat along the upper sur- 
face of the slab, and worked with his arms at the 
edge, thereby inscribing his name as it is read 
above, and, shall I add, perpetuating its fame for 
over a century. , 

On farther pushing this inquiry, some old per- 
son was found in the neighbourhood who had 
known, or at least heard of, this “ Ned Conic,” 
and who had been told that he and some others 
had made an appointment to go to the top of the 
hill to cut some of these mill-stones, but that his 
party had disappointed him; and while waiting 


for them he had filled up his vacant time by thus | 


unconsciously spreading abroad his humble fame, 
and innocently puzzling posterity for about one 
hundred und twenty years ! 

It is quite needless to enlarge on these remarks; 
but the circumstance serves as a caution to those 
who speculate on such matters to withhold their 
judgment until every test of common sense be 
brought to bear on the facts at issue. H. H. H. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF MACAULAY. 
Capture of Sir John Fenwick. — 


Herewith I send you another contribution to your illus- 
trations of Macaulay's History. It relates to the capture 
of Sir John Fenwick, and, if not hitherto printed, may be 
an acceptable addition to your interesting collection. 

May it please your Grace, 

This day, about nine of the clock in the fore- 
noone, were apprehended in this towne, att the 
house of Thomas Ladd, in bed there, two persons, 


conveyed to France by Tho. Ladd and Nicho. 


Grace’s secretary, by 7 affidavit, and by an 
express letter I sent on Monday last to him; and 


| they were both seized by Rolfe and his assistants 


(whereof a son of mine was one). I have them 
under a strong guard att present ; but our goal or 
prison is very inconvenient, and M* Mayor of this 
towne is gone to a faire eight miles off before the 
matter happened, and Ladd, in whose house they 
were taken, went out yesterday morning to Can- 
terbury, in order to meet the two merchants, 
whereof this old is supposed to be one, and Ladd 
is supposed to be with the other att Canterbury, 
in order to gett him downe this way; and I doubt 
nott but he will secure him if he comes in his 
company, for he faithfully promised me to appre- 
hend them both. I pray your Grace to send 
downe officers with a sufficient guard to convey 
these prisoners now in custody to such place as 
your Grace shall direct, with as much speed as 
may be. Here is now in towne one Ensigne 
Scroop, belonging to the Duke of Bolton's regi- 
ment of foot, who says he thinks verily ‘tis S* 
John Fenwick that is here. I beg y* favor of 


| your Grace to acquaint his Maj“** Privy Councill 


therewith, and to send me directions and an an- 
swer by this bearer who comes on purpose, and 
for whose journey and the charge of guarding the 
prisoners 1 hope care will be taken to satisfy for 


| the same, and am 


' 


Y* Grace's 
most humble Servant, 
Jo. Mascan. 
New Romney, 
11 June, 96, 
near 12 o’Clock at noone. 
The persons that apprehended these two are 
Nicholas Rolfe. 
Rob‘ Masceall, my son. 
Jobn Brakenbury, constable. 
Mr. Jo. Randolph. 
Tho. Dray ; 
and John Rawley ; 
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and Thomas Ladd, tho’ nott att home, is concerned 
in their apprehension. 
[ Endorsed.} 

Coppy of a letter from M' Mascall, of New Rom- 
ney, dated 11 June, about the taking of S‘ Jno. 
Fenwick. 

The above appears to be a contemporaneous transcript 
of the original letter. I purchased it many years ago 
among a large mass of old Kent MSS. 

There is no superscription given; but doubtless it was 
addressed to the Duke of Shrewsbury, Principal Secretary 
of State, whose chief secretary or clerk was James Vernon, 
Esq. The writer, John Mascall, was a jurat of New Rom- 
ney, and had been mayor of that town two years before 
the date of this letter. L. B. L. 


Song on the Jesuits’ Chapel and Schools in the 
Savoy. — 


It is a curious fact that neither by Cunningham 
in his Handbook of London, nor by Timbs in his 
Curiosities of London, is there any reference to 
the spacious house, including a church and a 
school, which Macaulay (vol. ii. p. 98.) says was 
built in the Savoy for the Jesuits in 1686: 


“The skill and care with which these fathers had, 
during several generations, 
youth, had drawn forth reluetant praises from the wisest 
Protestants. Bacon had pronounced the mode of in- 
struction followed by the Jesuit Colleges to be the best 
yet known in the world, and had warmly expressed his 
regret that so admirable a system of intellectual and 
moral dise ipline should. be subservient to the interests of 
a corrupt religion. It was not improbable that the new 
academy in the Savoy might, under royal patronage, 
prove a formidable rival to the great foundations of Eton, 
Westminster, and Winchester. Indeed, soon after the 
school was opened, the classes consisted of four hundred 
boys, about one half of whom were Protestants. The 
Protestant pupils were not required to attend mass; but 
there could be no doubt that the influence of able pre- 
ceptors devoted to the Roman Catholic Church, and 
versed in all the arts which win the confidence and 
affection of youth, would make many converts.” 

Strype, in his edition of Stow’s Survey of Lon- 
don (ed. 1755.), vol. ii. pp. 103-4., says : 

“In the year 1687, schools were set up and ordained here 
at the Savoy; the masters whereof were Jesuits. Rules 
were prov ided for these schools and published in print. 
It was declared therein, that the intention of them was to 
teach youth virtue and learning. That those that came 
thither should be tau ght gratis, and to be at no further 
charge than in buying of their own pens, ink, paper, and 
books. 
what condition soever, and none to be excluded, when 
they should be thought fit to begin to learn Latin, and 
wrote sufficiently well. In these schools to be taught 
Greek and Latin, poetry and rhetoric. And whether 
Catholics or Protestants came to these schools, yet in 
teaching, no distinction to be made, but all to be taught 
with equal diligence and care, And neither by master 
or scholar, and tampering or meddling, to persuade any 
one from the profession of his own religion. But few 
there were but did believe, nay, could but believe other- 
wise than that this pretended charitable project was for 
the advantages hereby to be compassed for the promoting 


conducted the education of | 


That these schools should be common to all, of 





the Roman religion, These schools were soon dissolved 
| upon the ceasing of the Government of King James. And 
the clock that was made for the use of this Savoy | school, 
was afterwards bought and set up upon a gentleman’s 
house in Low Layton, as was said,” 

Strong as was the popular feeling against this 
school — and the following contemporary ballad is 
given as evidence of that feeling —there can be 
little doubt that the cause of education was ad- 
vanced by this institution, since its establishment 
gave rise to many other schools in the metropolis. 
The Blue Coat School, in St. Margaret's, West- 
minster, is one of these. 


“RELIGIOUS RELIQUES; 


Or, the Sale at the Savoy; upon the Jesuits breaking up 
their School and Chapel. 
1. 
“ Last Sunday, by chance, 
I Encounter’d with Prance, 
That Man of Upright Conversation, 
Who told me such News, 
That I cou’d not chuse 
But Laugh at his sad Declaration. 


9 


“ Says he, if you'll go, 
You shall see such a Show 

Of Reliques expos’d to be Sold, 

Which from Sin and Disease 
Will Purge all that please 
To lay out their Silver and Gold, 
3. 
“ Straight with him I went, 
Being zealously bent, 

Where for Sixpence the Man let me in, 
But the Croud was so great, 

I was all in a Sweat 

Before the rare Show did begin. 

4. 
“ The Curtain being drawn, 
Which I think was of Lawn, 

The PRIEST cross’d himself thrice, and bow’d ; 
Then with a sour Face, 
Denoting his Case, 

He address’d himself thus to the Croud. 

5. 
* You see our sad State, 
*Tis a folly to prate, 

Our Church and our Cause is a-ground ; 
So in short, if you’ve Gold, 
Here is to be sok 1 

For a Guinny the worth of Ten Pound. 

6. 
“ Here's St. James’s old Bottle, 
it holds just a Pottle, 

With the Pilgrim’s Habit he wore ; 
The same Scollop shells, 

As our Holy Church tells, — 

Who denys it’s a Son of aW——. 

“ Here’s a piece of the Bag, 
ty Age turn’d to a Rag, 

In which Judas the Money did bear; 
With a part of his Rope, 
Bequeath’d to the POPE, 

As an Antidote ’gainst all despair. 
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8. 
 Here’s a Rib of St. Laurence, 
Tis also at Florence, 
And it may be in France, or in Spain; 
It cures Stone and Gravel, 
And Women in Travel 
It delivers without any Pain. 
9. 
“ Here’s St. Joseph’s old Coat, 
Though scarce worth a Groat, 
Its plainness does shew he'd no Pride; 
Yet this he had on, 
For besides it he’d none, 
The day that he marry'd his Bride. 
10. 
“ His Breeches are there, 
A plain Leather pair, 
Come buy the whole Syit if you please ; 
They’! defend you from th’ Itch, 
From Hag and from Witch, 
And preserve you from Bugs and from Fleas. 
11. 
“ Here’s the Gall of a Saint, 
For such as do faint, 
Or are troubled with Fits of the Mother; 
Nay, if your breath stink, 
Worse than Close-stool or sink, 
It will cure you as soon as the other. 


12. 
“ Here’s a Prayer of Pope John, 
The like to ’t is none, 
If you say it but three times a year; 
Three hundred in grace, 
And three hundred ’twill place 
In Heaven, if they ever come there, 
13. 
“ Here’s our Lady’s old Shoe, 
Which in Old-time was new, 
It will cure all your Kibes and your Corns; 
With the Coif of St. Bridget, 
To be worn by each Idiot, 
Whose Head is tormented with Horns. 
14, 
“ Here’s a Bottle of Tears, 
Preserv’d many years, 
Of Mary’s that once was a Sinner ; 
Some o’ th’ Fish and the Bread 
That the Five Thousand fed, 
Which our Saviour invited to Dinner. 
15. 
“ Here’s St. Francis’ own Cord, 
You may tak’t on my word, 
Who dies in it cannot be damn‘d ; 
Do but buy it, and try, 
If tell you a lye, 
Many Thousands of Heaven are shamm’d. 
16. 
“ Here’s his Holiness’s Beard, 
Of whom you have heard, 
That the Hereticks called Pope John ; 
Yet this I dear swear, 
Was his natural Hair, 
Or else I'll be sworn he had none. 
17. 
“ Tts virtue is such, 
That if it does touch 
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Your Head, your Face, or elsewhere, 
It does strait-way restore 
More than e’re was before, 
Though by Age or by Action worn bare. 
18, 
“ Here’s St. Christopher’s Boot, 
For his Right Leg and Foot, 
Which he wore when he ply’d at the Ferry, 
When on’s Shoulders he bore 
His Blessed Lord or’re, 
For the poor Man had never a Werry. 
19. 
“ Such as Sail on the Seas, 
I am sure it will please, 
For its parallel never was found ; 
Neither Tempest nor Storm 
Can e’re do ’em harm, 
Nor is’t possible they shou’d be drown’d. 
20. 
“ Here’s infinite more, 
I have by me in store, 
All which lie conceal’d in this Hamper ; 
Either buy ’em to-day, 
Or I'll throw ’em away, 
For to morrow, by Heaven, I’ll scamper. 
21. 
“ Our Market is done, 
We must shut up at Noon, 
We expect ’em each hour at the Door; 
We are hang'd if we stay, 
We can’t get away, 
For none will nor dare carry us o’re. 


22. 
“ But, by th’ Faith of a PRIEST 
This is no time to jest, 
Since we’re baulk'd in our great Expectation ; 
Before I will swing, 
Like a Dog in a String, 
I’le Renounce the 7ransubstantiation.” 





Judge Jeffreys and the Earldom.—I remember 
to have read that the infamous judge, Sir George, 
afterwards Lord Jeffreys, was on the eve of ad- 
vancement to an earldom, the last honour de- 
signed by James for his ermined butcher, under 
the quast-stigmatising title of “ Earl of Flint !”— 
a reward for the many eminent services rendered 
to the crown! (Is there any authority for this 
statement?) On his return from the memorable 
“campaign” in the West, Jeffreys received from 


his royal master the Great Seal of England. 


The wicked judge had obtained a seat in the 
cabinet, and a peerage; but did James ever de- 
sign him for an earldom, under the title men- 


| tioned ? Have we any historical evidence of the 


fact ? 
Certain it is, that, however faithfully he had 


| earned his elevation to that peculiar dignity, he 


was never permitted to bequeath it to posterity. 
A fitter foretaste of his doom awaited him in the 
Tower, where he was to sleep his last sleep; 
which, however, he reached, not without consider- 
able risk and difficulty, under an escort of two 


ae ape ana ate « Aas 


a ee thot 
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militia regiments; who had repeatedly to form, 
says Macaulay, and to “ present a forest of pikes | 
to the mob” to save life and limb. The wretched 
man is said to have died of the stone (see Macau- | 
lay, vol. iii. p. 403., note citing his authority). Be 
that as it may, he was never created a “ Flint!” 
F. Paitxort. | 





NOTES ON MARSTON’S MALCONTENT. 


The following Notes on this play, which were 
communicated to me by Mr. Cunningham, with | 
his usual kindness and liberality, unfortunately | 
did not reach me in time to be included in the | 
new edition of Marston's works, the volume con- | 
taining the “ Malcontent” having been completely 
worked off. They are so well deserving of pub- 
lication, that, having the author's permission to 
make any other use of them, I feel sure the editor 
of “N. & Q.” will be glad of the opportunity of 
preserving them in the columns of his journal. 


J. O. H. 


“ Induction to ‘ Malcontent.’ 
“¢ One for another.’ — Collier’s note. 


“This note is copied by Dyce, who offers no further 
explanation. The meaning I conceive to be this. ‘I 
wonder,’ says Sly, ‘you play the Malcontent, another 
company having interest in it.’ ‘Why not?’ says Con- 
dell; ‘they took little Jeronymo (16°) from us, why | 
should we not therefore take the Malcontent in large | 
(folio) from them? This is what we call one for another, 
an exchange of plays.’ Jonson’s additions to Jeronymo | 
were done for Henslowe, and Mr. Collier has shown it 
likely that The Malcontent was written for Henslowe. 


“¢ Sly. There’s in all just five-and-fifty.’ 

“This is a pleasant exaggeration on the part of Sly. 
There were in all, as Stow tells us, ‘ten fair dwelling- 
houses and fourteen shops.’ See ‘Goldsmiths’ Row,’ in 
Handbook of London, ed. 1850. Peter CUNNINGHAM.” 





INEDITED LETTER OF LORD ROCHFORD. 


Perhaps you may think the following letter, of which I 
possess the autograph, of sufficient interest at the present | 
crisis to warrant its insertion in “N. & Q.” tt was 
written to a friend in England by Lord Rochford, our 
ambassador to the King of Sardinia, in the middle of the 
last century; and it is not only remarkable as bearing 
testimony to a strong Anglican feeling on the part of the | 
House of Savoy, similar to that of which we have very 
recently seen proofs in one of its descendants, but also as 
being eminently characteristic of the style and sentiments 
of a courtier in the days of George II. J. H. Marspey, 


Great Oakley, Essex. 
Sir, 
I received your obliging letter of the 14th of 
December, and besides the pleasure it gave me to 
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Turin, Jan. 49, 1748. 


hear you and your family were in good health, it | 


flattered me much to find that my friends in 
England had not forgot me, particularly one for 
whom I have so great a regard. You honour 


| Lady Rochford and I much by thinking we add 


any lustre to this court, and make us very vain in 
saying we are missed at St. James’s. I’m much 
afraid that few that go there see us in so partial a 
light as you are so good to do; and without say- 


| ing more of this Court than it really deserves, it 


is not quite so numerous as ours, nor so brilliant 


| (for there is now no Queen), for want of ladies ; 


but then the excessive polite behaviour of all the 
royal.family makes all other deficiencies the less 
apparent. The Duke of Savoy (who must have 
been very young when you were here) is by far the 


| most accomplished prince I ever saw. He is ex- 


cessively fond of all Englishmen, and everything 
that has connexion with England; and as an 
Englishman I’m vain enough to think that par- 
tiality of his R. H. is a proof of his sense; for 
though I’m far from being such a John as to think 
nothing good out of my own country, yet the 
more I see of the behaviour, customs, and manners 
of other nations, the greater veneration it gives 
me for my own. You have already seen in the 
publick papers that the Duke of Savoy is to be 


| married in the spring, which is true; for about a 


fortnight ago it was publickly declared here. The 
Infanta, his Dutchess that is to be, passes for a 
very accomplished princess. 

I'm greatly surprised to find my friend Sir 
George Vandergucht has raised such a flame in 
the nation. I should never have suspected him of 
having been able to make such a stand. But I'm 
at a loss to know what you mean by saying if he 
loses his election he may bury his sorrows in a 
fortune of 6000/. a year; unless you have forgot 
that he is married, or imagine that he will run the 
risk of having two wives at once, which would 


| procure him a much more exalted station than he 


will be raised to by gaining his election. 

Lady Rochford joins with me in our sincere 
comps. to you and Mrs. Parry; and I have the 
honour to be, Sir, 

Your most obedient 
Humble servant, 
Rocurorp. 





Hlinor Notes. 


Longevity. — In the churchyard of Hillingdon, 
near Uxbridge, on an upright stone on the south 
side of the chancel, is the following : 

“In memory of Thos. Whittington, of this parish, who 
died Sept. 19, 1769, in the 104th year of his age; also of 
Thos. Whittington, son of the above, who died Oct. 6, 
1804, in the 103f8 year of his age.” 

W. C. Treveryan. 

Atheneum. 


Columbus and the Egg. — Every one, it is to be 
presumed, is acquainted with this story; but 
perhaps it is not equally well known that it is 





merely an appropriation to Columbus of what was 
probably in existence long before he was born. 


In the following passage of Calderon's play of La | 
Dama Duende, we meet with it under another and 


a more likely name. 
“ Ahora sabes 
Lo del Nuevo de Juanelo, 
Que los ingenios mas grandes, 
Trabajaron en hacer 
Que en un bufete de jaspe 
Se tuviese en pie, y Juanelo, 
Con solo llegar y darle 
Un golpe cillo, le tuvo? 
Las grandes dificultodes 
Hasta saberse lo son; 
Que sabido, todo es facil.” 
Tuos. Kerautiey. 
, , . | 
Jack Ketch. — Tn Lloyd's MS. Collection of | 
English Pedigrees (Brit. Museum) occurs the | 
origin of this celebrated cognomen : 
“The manor of Tyburn was formerly held by Richard 


Jaquett, where felons were for a long time executed: from 
whence we have Jack Ketch.” Y 


Dean Kirwan's Charity Sermons. — The follow- 
ing particulars may be interesting, mention having 
been made of Dean Kirwan as a preacher (1* S. 
xi. 232.). 

The first charity sermon for the Female Or- 
phan House, Dublin, was preached in St. Anne’s 
Church, in that city, April 22, 1792, by the Rev. 
Walter Blake Kirwan (subsequently Dean of 
Killala), when the sum of 775/. was collected. 
On the 28th of the same month, in the following 
year, he preached for the same object in St. 
Peter’s Church, Dublin, the collection amounting 
to 8081. 7s. 6d. And on March 20, 1796, the 
largest collection on record for the Female Or- 
phan House, 10152. was obtained, after a sermon 
preached in St. Peter’s Church by Mr. Kirwan. 

ABBBA. 


The Samaritans. — Under the title of “Jews | 
in China” (1* S. viii. 626.), Mr. T. J. Buckton 
writes, “The only people known as descendants 
of the ten tribes are the Shomerim, or Samaritans.” | 
Whence does Mr. Bucktown learn that the Sa- 
maritans were descendants of any of the tribes of 
Israel? Not from the Bible, certainly, for that 
book positively affirms the direct contrary, even 











in the very passage to which Mr. Bucxton refers 
(namely, 2 Kings xvii. 24—41.)*, without, as ap- 
pears, having paid the slightest attention to the 
words professedly quoted. Verse 24. informs us 
that — 

“ The King of Assyria brought men from Babylon, and 
from Cuthah, and from Ava, and from Hamath, and from 


* The reference is as to when “the ten tribes were 
taken captive,” whereas the former part of the chapter 
(v. 1. to 23.) alone :elates to this subject; while verse 24. 
to the end solely concerns the nations or tribes who were 
transported to Samaria to replace the Israelites ! ! 
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Sepharvaim, and placed them in the cities of Samaria in- 
stead of the children of Israel: and they possessed Samaria, 
and dwelt in the cities thereof.” 

The remainder of the chapter, too long to be 
cited here, undeniably proves, that the new in- 
habitants of the former kingdom of Israel were 
heathen idolaters merely, utterly unconnected with 
the Jews. If any confirmation should be desired 


| for the perfectly clear statement of 2 Kings xvii., 


it will be found in Ezra iv. 1, 2, 3. 9, 10. 
Besides, if the Jews and the Samaritans were 


| of the same blood, how does Mr. Buck Ton account 
| for the rancorous hostility existing, as recorded 


in the New Testament, between the two peoples ? 

I am rather surprised it should have been left 
to me, when looking over “ N. & Q.,” 1* S. viii. 
more than two years after publication, to remark 
the above erroneous assertion; but I cannot dis- 
cover from the Index of Vol. ix. that it has been 
noticed previously. Arruur Hussey. 


David Hume.—I do not remember to have 
heard, nor do his portraits show, that Hume 
squinted ; but I find it stated as a‘fact in the 


| French Esprit des Journeaux for June, 1789, and 


as the points of a sarcastic query of Rousseau, 
when he had most absurdly and ungratefully 
quarrelled with Hume: “ With which eye does 
Mr. Hume look on his friends ?” Cc. 





Queries. 
TAsso’s “ BRMINIA.” 


A correspondent (Xiv.) states (2™ 8. i. 52.), 
that the readers of the Jerusalem Delivered will 
have their feelings shocked by hearing, “ that the 
daughter of the Emir of Antioch, to whom Tasso 
has given the above name,” was reluctant to be 
ransomed from her Christian captors, not from 
any attachment to Christianity, “ but from extreme 
Sondness for pork.” 

The latter assertion rests, it is said by X1v., 
upon the authority of Ordericus Vitalis. 

Will Xiv. have the goodness to quote the pas- 
sage to which he refers; and, at the same time, 
mention the edition, the year and the place printed, 
of the copy from which he quotes? There are 
few writers of the Middle Ages of whom there 
have been more various editions printed, than 
Ordericus Vitalis ; and I should like to have the 
opportunity of looking at the original passage to 
which Xuv. refers. 

As to “the daughter of the Emir of Antioch,” 
I confess to a personal interest in that ‘lady, 
having made her a leading character in a book 
that appears in the last advertisement on the last 
page of the same Number of “ N. & Q.” on which 
is published the Note of X1v. So leading a cha- 
racter is “ the daughter of the Emir of Antioch” in 
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Florina, a Tale of the first Crusaders, that she gives 
the name to the translation into French of my 
book, it being there entitled La fille du Renégat. 
I must own that Iam quite shocked —“ severely 
shocked by hearing” —that 1 have been trench- 
ing on the same ground as Tasso. I thought I 
had avoided the risk of doing so, by keeping 


closely to the original narrative of the Crusader- | 


writers, and by confining myself to the siege of 
Antioch, not venturing to go farther than that 
city with the first Crusaders. 

Tasso’s description of Erminia would 
to suppose that she was the daughter, 
simple Emir, but of Baghi Sian, the 
ruler of Antioch : 


lead one 
not of a 
supreme 


“ Volle che quivi seco Erminia andasse, 
Erminia bella ch’ ei raccolse in corte, 
Poich’ a lei fu dalle cristiane squadre, 
Pressa Antiochia, e morto il re suo padre.” 
Cant. m1. S, 12. 

It is a great many years since I read the Gerusa- 
lemme Liberata ; and as the copy in which I studied 
it was without notes, there may be an authority 
for Xuv.’s statement with which I am unac- 
quainted. He will oblige me by mentioning it. 

I may observe, however, that Michaud (no 
mean authority), in his History of the Crusades, 
maintains that the “ Erminia,” as well as “ Clo- 
rinda,” of Tasso, “are the invention of the poet.” 
(See vol. i. p. 205., English Translation, London, 
1852.) 

As the book Florina, in which I have intro- 
duced “ the daughter of the Emir of Antioch,” is 
certain to reach a second edition ; and, as it is my 
intention to affix historical notes to that edition, 
I hope Xrv. will supply me with the information 
I seek for. Should he be so kind as to comply 
with my request, it will be an additional advan- 
tage to the many already conferred upon me by a 
perusal of the “ N, & Q.” W. B. Mac Case. 





Pinar Queries. 


Etymology. — Can you favour some of your 
country readers with the derivation of two well- 
known and long-used words, erysipelas and theo- 
dolite? Also, with the derivation and exact 
meaning of a few others of modern date, and re- 
cently admitted by naturalization into the English 
language, viz. platitude, caucus, clique, jacquerie ? 

Q—y. 

* Seal.” — What is the meaning and derivation 
of the word seal in Hexham Seal, a spot of ground 
to the west of the abbey; and in Sanson Seal, 
two miles north-west of Berwick, on the Dunse 
Road ? Ceyrep. 


London Architecture. — Which is the most an- 
cient piece of architecture in London ? H. 











Handbills, §c. — There are, I am sure, several 
of the readers of “ N. & Q.” who, like old Pepys, 
take pleasure in collecting handbills, placards, and 
broadsides — the frailest of the children of the 
press ; they are valuable as expressions of popular 
opinions and doings of the hour. 

The historians of the social and domestic life of 
the nineteenth century, will find such sheets his 
most valuable aids next to a file of The Times: 
the latter is frequently found; there are not, that I 
am aware of, any public collections of the former. 

I wish to suggest, that now the postage on 
printed matter is reduced, there is every facility 
for the exchange of such papers. Will the Editor 
of “N. & Q.” give collectors’ names “ a local habi- 
tation” in his pages ? HANDBILL. 


Odros. — Otros is sometimes applied, with special 
emphasis, to persons who are well known, famous, 
or notorious. ‘Thus, “’Incots 6 Natwpaios odros,” 
“the well-known Jesus of Nazareth” (Acts Vi. 


14.). See Liddell and Scott's Greek Lexicon, 
v. ovros. I am desirous of ascertaining whether 


odros is ever so used of things, or events in history, 
which may be supposed well known to the persons 
concerned. For example, would obros 6 karaxdv- 
ouds, obtos 5 Aomds, abrn af Eumpnors, alrn 9) wapoimla, 
be good expressions for the great Deluge, the great 
Plague, the great Fire, the well-known adage, sup- 
posing the allusions would at once be understood, 
and especially if floods, plagues, fires, and adages 
respectively, were the topics under consideration 
at the time? I should feel greatly obliged to any 
of your correspondents who would produce ex- 
amples of such a use of oiros from the Greek 
writers, as they would enable me to illustrate 
what I conceive to be the meaning of a difficult 
passage in the Greek Testament. J.P. 


The two-headed Eagle. — Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia have each a double-headed eagle for their 
arms. What is the meaning of this fabled bird 
as an armorial ensign? and how happens each 
country, so sympathetic with each other on many 
questions, the partition of Poland for example, to 
have the same arms ? PRESTONIENSIS. 


The Eagle in Heraldry. — It is stated in the 
Book of Family Crests, 7th ed. vol. i. p.154., that— 

“William Rufus, King of England, gave for a device, 
an eagle looking against the sun. From this we may 
infer its use in heraldry.” 

To whom, and under what circumstances, was 
this device given? And where may be found the 
authority for the above statement ? T. H. 


Andrea Ferrara..—What is the value of an 
Andrea Ferrara sword-blade, in fair condition ? 
Is there any work, besides Meyrick, giving a de- 
scription of the various kinds of old sword-blades ? 

CLERICUs. 
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Paul Jones's Sword. —That noted flibustier and 
pirate, after landing at the Earl of Selkirk’s seat 
in Scotland, and carrying off the plate, during the 
American war, &c., visited Paris; and la Cour 
prevailed on Louis XVI. to present him with a 
sword, which Jones, in his usual bombast style, 
describes as follows : 

“ M. le Comte de Maurepas m’informa, que sa Majesté 
avait résolu de me conférer quelques marques particu- 
litres de sa bonté royale, et de son estime personelle; 
c’était une épée d’or, sur laquelle étaient gravées ces paroles 
extrémement flatteuses: Vindicati maris Ludovicus X Vi. 
remunerator strenuo vindici, avec les armes de sa Majesté, 
les attributs de la guerre, et les emblémes de I’alliance 
entre la France et l’Amérique, etc.” — Mémoires de Paul 
Jones, écrits en Anglais par lui-méme, et traduits sous ses 
yeux par le Citoyen André, Paris, ’an VI. (Mpccxcvut.) 

Can any reader of “N. & Q.” inform me 
whether this sword be now in existence, and in 
whose possession it is ? ¥. 


Derivation of “ -reth,” “ Shepreth,” §c.— What 


are the derivation and meaning of the names of | 


the two following places, Shepreth and Meldreth ? 
They are two road-side stations, between Cam- 
bridge and Royston. What does the termination 
-reth signify ? 
ber its occurrence in any other local name; it 
occurs in the family name, Brandreth. W. F. M. 


Justicia of Aragon.—Perhaps one of the 
readers of “N. & Q.” can supply some informa- 
tion with regard to one of the most interesting 
and peculiar officers in any country of Europe— 
the Justiza of Aragon. 

I am unable to form an exact notion of the ex- 
tent of his powers, as the accounts given in many 
well-known books that treat of the subject are in 
almost every case very discrepant. For instance, 


the large powers attributed to the Justiza,by | 


Robertson are denied by Dunham, in his “ Com- 
pendium of the History of Spain” (Lardner’s 
Cabinet Cyclopedia), The opinion of Hallam again 
‘appears opposed, in some measure, to Robertson ; 
but not in so great a degree as that of Dunham. 
It is difficult to obtain from Zurita and Blancas a 
clear insight into this very anomalous institution ; 
and although Prescott, in his Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, has thrown some light on the matter, the 
question will, I think, admit of farther elucida- 
tion.* M. R. W. 


The White Cornet. — 

“ And the good Lord of Rosny has ta’en the cornet white ; 
Our own true Maximillian the cornet white hath ta’en; 
The cornet white, with crosses black, the flag of false 

Lorraine.” 
So sings Macaulay, in his stirring ballad of the 
battle of Ivry, but let us see what the “ good 


[* Aconcise but interesting notice of the Justicia is 
given in the Penny Cyclopedia, art. ARAGON, — Ep. ] 


| 





I do not at this moment remem- | 
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Lord of Rosny” himself says concerning his ad- 
venture. Bleeding from seven wounds, his armour 


| shattered, and mounted upon “a little paltry nag,” 


he encounters a party of the enemy : 

“T saw seven of the enemy coming straight towards 
me, one of whom carried the white standard belonging to 
the Duke of Maienne’s company. I thought it impossible 
to escape this new danger; and upon their crying Qui 
vive? 1 told my name, as being ready to surrender myself 
prisoner. What was my surprise, when, instead of attack- 
ing me, I found four of these persons intreating me to re- 
ceive themselves for prisoners, and to save their lives! . . 
. . « « Sigogne, in token of surrender, presented me with 
the white standard ....... The white standard em- 
broidered with black flowers-de-luce was known by every 
one to be that of the Guises, which they bore in memory, 
and through horror of, the assassination of Blois, and 
attracted all, as to a prey equally rich and honourable.”— 
Memoirs of Sully, book 111. 

W. J. Bernuarp Situ. 

Temple. 


Beeston (formerly De Beston and De Beiston), 
of Beeston: Dixon, of Beeston: Genealogical 
Queries. — My ancestor, Ralph Dixon, married 
Dorothy Brown, niece to Dorothy Beeston (who 
married Sheffield Savile, Esq., of the family of 
S. Earls of Sussex), and cousin to the first Earl 
of Strafford by the marriage of Kertherine Bees- 
ton with William Wentworth, of West Wood- 
house, Esq. She was lineally descended from A.-S. 
progenitors, through alliances with daughters of 
the families of Pilkinton of Lancashire, Langton 
of Farnley, Bosvile of Chevet, Green of Newby, 
| Nevile of Leversedge, and Calbeck of .... My 
| Queries are, Can I legitimately quarter the arms 
of these alliances? and, if so, what are the arms 
of Pilkinton, Green, and Calbeck ? 

R. W. Drxon. 


Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


W. S. Holmes. — Can you give me any account 
of the late William Sancroft Holmes, who selected 
the words for Mr. H. II. Pierson’s Oratorio of 
Jerusalem, performed for the first time at the 
Norwich Festival, 1852. R. J. 


American Dramatic Authors. — Can any of 
your American readers give me any information 
regarding the following American dramatic au- 
thors? 1. Gardner R. Lillibridge, author of 
Tancred, or the Rightful Heir of Rochdale Castile, 
printed in Rhode Island, 1824, 2, J.B. Dumont, 
author of The Invisible Witness, a play acted in 
1824. 3. Strong, author of The Fall of Itur- 
bide, atragedy. 4. John Ingham, author of The 
Times, a dramatic piece. 5. Jane Wilson, author 
of Percy, a play, no date. 6. Mrs. Dearing, au- 
thor of Carabasset, a tragedy acted in Portland 
in 1831. 7. L. Beach, author of Jonathan Post- 
Sree, no date. 8. Mrs. Brown, author of The 
Pirate, a play, no date. These authors are all 


| mentioned in “ The Catalogue of American Plays 
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and their Authors,”’ at the end of the second 
volume of Dunlap’s History of the American The- 
atre, published in 1833. In reference to this 
catalogue, Mr. Dunlap says : 

“To J. F. Foote, Esq., I am indebted for access to a col- 
lection of materials made by him for a new and improved 
Biographia Dramatica, the publication of which, | hope, 
will repay his labours,” 


R. J. 


Collections for County History.—In making 
topographical; collections, much time and trouble 
might doubtless be spared by attention to a good 
method of arranging the materials. Perhaps some 
of your able antiquarian correspondents will lay 
before the readers of “ N. & Q.” the best plans 
adopted for the arrangement of facts in order to 
compile a parochial history. G. M. R. 


Journals of the House of Commons and Bishop 
Latimer. — In the Memoir of Latimer, prefixed to 


Was this work ever published ? 
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of the farrow. In Lancashire it is called variously 
the rick-ling, rig-ling, or more commonly the rit- 
ling, or rit-lin; and near Lancaster the “ritlin o’ th’ 
farth” is used to signify the weakest in a brood or 
farrow. For instance, a neighbour coming to call 
upon a friend, and noticing that one of the chil- 
dren was weakly, would observe, “ Well, I reckon 
this is th’ ritlin; but never mind, ritlin often 
turns out best pig i’ th’ farth.” 

I should be glad to obtain some knowledge of 
the origin and derivation of this word, as also of 
the corresponding terms, “ pitman,” or “ petman,” 
and “ nestletripe,” by which terms the same un- 
fortunate pig is designated in Norfolk and some 
Wo. Rusurton. 
University College. 


La Princesse de Monaco. — Are the Memoirs of 


| the Princess of Monaco, said to have been written 


his Sermons, edited for the Parker Society by the | 


Rev. George Elwes Corrie, B.D., 1844, p. xii. it 
is stated that — 

“ Edward VI. having succeeded to the crown in Ja- 
nuary, 1547, the Bishoprick of Worcester was again 
offered to Mr. Latimer, during the year following, in con- 
sequence of an address from the House of Commons to the 
Lord Protector.” 

And in a note is quoted, “ Journ. H. of Commons, 
Jan. 8, 15482" 
House of Commons do not commence before the 
year 1613, this statement must have been derived 
from some other source: and from what? And 
as the session of parliament in Edward’s first year 
lasted only from Nov. 4, to Dec. 24, 1547, its 
second session from Nov. 24, 1548, to March 14, 
1548-9, the date of “ Jan. 8,” for anything done 
in parliament, must belong to 1548-9, which was 
not “during the year following” Edward's suc- 
cession to the throne. The biography of Latimer, 
particularly at this period, when he declined to 
resume his episcopal functions, is sufficiently im- 
portant to encourage further inquiry. J. G.N. 


Thomas Norris. —Can any of your readers 
render information concerning Thomas Norris, a 
bellfounder of some note in Hampshire in the 
seventeenth century? Also I wish to know some- 
thing about the following motto, which appears on 
a bell, dated 1620: 

“ Merorem mestis, letis sic leta sonabo.” 


P. Q. 


St. Ives. 


Rickling Pig. —I was lately conversing with a 
friend on those words in -ding which are used in a 
contemptuous sense, as hire-ling, world-ling, lord- 
ling, shave-ling, ground-ling, under-ling, &c. ; and 
he suggested that in some counties the weakest pig 
in a farrow is called the reck-ling, (or wreck-ling ?) 


As the printed Journals of the | 


by herself, and edited by A. Dumas, genuine or 
not ? P. M. 


Sepulchral Monuments destroyed by the Con- 


| queror. — It has been said that William the Con- 


queror, by the advice of one of his followers, 
caused all sepulchral monuments to be destroyed, 


| that no memory of ancient pedigrees might be 


| the people to revolt. 





preserved, in case such mementoes should induce 
What authority is there for 
such ? H. T. Extacomseg, M.A. 


Rectory, Clyst St. George. 


Frere, or Freer Family. —A family of this 
name attained considerable eminence in Perth- 
shire during the last century. One of its members 
purchased the large estate of Innernethy, now in 
the possession of Sir T. Moncrieffe, Bart. They 
are said to have been a branch of the family of 
Frere, of Roydon Hall, Norfolk. Can any of 
your readers verify this tradition? M. F. Paper. 


Did Handel possess a Musical Library ? — The 
great composers of music are known not to have 
possessed any collection of music worthy to be 
called a library. The reason for this may be that 
the works of the old masters formed the subject- 
matter of their youthful studies; and having 
created their several methods of thought and de- 
velopment, the labours of their contemporaries 
were for the most part wanting in interest and 
attraction. Handel, it is believed, left his music 
by will to his amanuensis, Mr. Smith. Is there 
any record respecting it, and was there much be- 
sidés the fair copies of his own compositions ? 
May I also ask if there be any evidence that 
Handel knew the music of Bach, or that he pos- 
sessed any of Bach’s vocal or organ compositions ? 

SALoprensits. 

Samuel Brewer, of the Inner Temple. — Samuel 
Brewer, of the Inner Temple, by his will, 1684, 
bequeathed certain lands in the parishes of Berk- 
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hampstead and Hatfield, to Sion ‘College. The 


college would be glad to find out their benefac- 

tor’s armorial bearings; also, whether the same 

Samuel Brewer was a member of the Inner Tem- 

ple, or in any other way distinguished, or even 

known ? Witttam Scort. 
The Parsonage, Hoxton. 


Titular Bishop of Orkney. — Would Mr. Mac- 
Kenzie Watcott, whose researches in the inte- 
resting but obscure subject of suffragan bishops in 
England will, I hope, be completed and find a 
publisher, throw some light on the title of Bishop 
of Orkney used by suffragans of the Archbishop 


of York. In Collier's Ecclesiastical History | 


(vol. ii, p. 50., edit. Lathbury), we read of a Ralph 
consecrated Bishop of Orkney by Thomas, Arch- 
bishop of York, assisted by Wulstan of Worcester 
and Peter of Lichfield, which therefore must have 
taken place between 1074-85. At the Battle of 
the Standard, 1138, we meet with another titular 
Bishop of Orkney, suffragan also to an Archbishop 
of York, Ralph Howell. (See “N.& Q.,” 1° S. 
xii. 357.) Was this title used commonly by suf- 
fragans of York ? and how happens it that this 
was done whilst the see was occupied by a de 
facto and de jure bishop owning obedience to the 
Bishop of Drontheim ? W. Denton. 


“ Invalide Russe.”—Will one of your correspon- 
dents be kind enough to explain the meaning of 
the title of this celebrated Russian newspaper ? 

J. S. M. M. 


Norwich. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


St. Mirren’s Day. — I have looked in vain over 
several Saints’ Calendars for the day dedicated to 
St. Mirren, the patron saint of Paisley. Perhaps 
some of your learned correspondents will inform 
me if there is a day so dedicated, and what day 
it is. W. B. M‘Kuxuay. 


[The following brief notice of this saint is given in 
Dempsteri Historia Ecclesiastica gentis Scotorum, tom. ii. 
lib. xii.: “S. Merinus monachus, 8. Regulo Greco per- 
familiaris, qai vel una cum illo in Scotiam appulit, vel 
cum ille appelleret, strenuam, Deoque acceptam, instru- 
endis Christiana pietate popularibus operam impendebat. 
Scripsit Homilias de Sanctis, lib. 1. Florebat anno 
ceclxix.”] 


“ Advice to a Reviewer.” — Who is the author 
of Advice to a Reviewer, and where is it to be 
found? Archbishop Whately mentions it in his 
Rhetoric as an instance of irony taken seriously. 

Dublin. _ 

[This work is entitled Advice to a Young Reviewer, 
with a Specimen of that Art, 8vo., Oxford, 1807. It was 
written by Dr. Copleston, late Bishop of Llandaff. ] 











| about thirty years ago. 


Suchet in der Schrifft.—I have chosen these 
words in the hope that they may attract the notice 
of some one learned in German biblical lore, and 
as not unappropriate to my calling attention to 
Galatians v. 17., “ Das Fleisch geliistet wider den 
Geist, und den Geist wider das Fleisch.” 

The second den, I think, should be der; but I 
have not seen it in any impression printed other- 
wise than den. I should be very much obliged to 
any one who would construe the words as they 
stand ; and scarce less obliged to one who would 
point out to me some first-rate authority for the 
substitution of der. In the latter vase I might 
hope that the alteration might be made in the 
next impression of the German Bible of the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, who 
now very properly hesitate to adopt the reading 
suggested. In the former case I should be more 
than content to let the words stand as they are. 

Geo. E. Frere. 

Roydon Hall, Diss. 

[Martin Luther has been called a heretic; but his 
greatest foe has never said that he was deficient as a 
grammarian. The passage in question may be expressed 
thus, where the italics show the construction: “ Denn es 
geliistet das Fleisch wider den Geist, und es geliistet den 
Geist wider das Fleisch.” Geliisten in this instance is an 
impersonal verb. Das in both cases is the accusative 
neuter, and den in both cases the accusative masculine. ] 


Etrennes, Etymology of the Word: — The Paris 
correspondent of the Zimes the other day derived 
the French étrennes from the offerings made by 
King Tatius to the Sabine goddess Strenua. This 
etymology seems to me to carry its own refutation, 
but I am at a loss for a better. Can any of your 
readers suggest one? I have not Diez’s Roman- 
isches Worterbuch at hand; probably something 
may be found there. R. E. B. 

Chelmsford. 


[The correspondent of the Times appears to be correct. 
Strenia, or Strenua, was a goddess of the Romans, who 
had her temple in the fifth region of the city, and had 
superintendence of new-years’ gifts, hence called Strene. 
Her feast was celebrated on New Year’s Day, and offer- 
ings were presented to her in a small temple in the Via 
Sacra, where the altar was bound with verbenam, or the 
plant which was brought from her Luco, or sacred grove. 
The name Strenua was also particularly given to her, be- 
cause ‘she conferred bravery and courage (strenuam) on 
the Roman youth, for which reason she was farther called 
Agenoria (ab agendo), and Stimula (a stimulando). See 
Varro, lib. iv.; Symmachus, lib. x. epist. 27.; and for a 
full explanation of the word, Danet’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, 4to., 1700.]} 


Gold Signet Ring. —I have a gold signet ring 
in my possession, weight equal to a sovereign and 
a half. It was found in the province of Leinster, 
I send an. impression of 
the arms. The initials are P. B. I think it may 
be two hundred years old. The arms of Beytagh, 
in the Abbey of Kilconneil, co. Galway, are 
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similar, but the crest differs. I shall feel obliged 
by being informed what family the arms belong 
to. J. J.B. 

Dublin. 

[ There are no less than ten or twelve coats of similar 
bearings to those on the signet ring, but none of which 
corresponds in name with the letter B. The ring is pro- 
bably as old as the middle of the sixteenth century. We 
hardly think the swan, which occupies: the place of a 
crest, to be a crest, not being placed on a wreath or 
coronet. It is more probably a device oaly, placed to 
supply the want of a crest. We are inclined to believe 
with our correspondent, from the c ir umstances which he 
mentions, that the arms are those of an Jrish family. ] 

Card.— What is the meaning of the word 
‘card” in the following passage ? — 

“ Reason is as the card which directs the course, and 
shows what is fittest to be done; but ‘the will is as the 
helm and rudder ry turns about the whole fabrick.” — 
Penitent Pardoned, p. 163., ed. 1679. 

Whether the nae means the chart or the com- 
pass, I am unable to say. 3B. HH. C. 

[The word card in the extract refers to the mariner’s 
compass; or more properly the paper on which the points 
of the wind are marked. Pope says: 

“ On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale.” 
So again Beaumont and Fletcher 
« « we re all like se “a cards, 
Al our endeavours and our motions, 
As they do to the north, still point at beauty.” 


Chances, i. 11, | 


Hamlet exclaims: 
“ How absolute the knave is! We must speak by the 
card, or equivocation will undo us.” - 


See Steevens’s note on Fl/amlet, Act V. Se. 1.] 


Proclamation 
When was this proclamation first issued? It has 
been one of the first documents issued by the new 
Sovereign on the three last demises of the crown. 

E. H. D. D. 

[This proclamation was first issued on June 1, 1787, in 
the twenty-seventh year of George IIT. It will be found 
in The Clergyman’s Assistant, and in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine of June, 1787, p. 534. ] 





Replies. 
ROBERT POOLE, 
(1* S. xii. 468.) 
Robert Poole, M.D., alias Theophilus Philan- 


thropos, to whom your esteemed correspondent 
J. O. has directed attention, was buried in Isling- 
ton Churchyard, 3rd June, 1752. Vide Lysons’s 
Environs, vol. ii. p. 491. He was, as his writings 
abundantly prove, a religious enthusiast, and pro- 
fessional oddity. Mr. Wadd terms bim “a me- 
thodistical physician.” — Mem. Maxims and Me- | 
moirs, p. 155. 


against Vice and Immorality.— | 
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Dr. Poole was not a member of the College of 
Physicians of London, and I have sought in vain 
for any particulars of his birth-place, parentage, 
or education. A complete series of the physicians 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital from the commencement 
of the last century is now before me, and I can 
state decidedly that he never held any medical 
appointment in that institution. He was perhaps 
a physician’s pupil, and at the time he published 
his only medical work, may not improbably have 
been an aspirant for the appointment of physician 
when a vacancy might next occur. However this 
may be, his views were diverted into another 
channel, and on the establishment of the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital in August, 1745, Dr. Poole was 
appointed its sole physician. He had, however, 
resigned that office previously to the general quar- 
terly meeting of October, 1746, on which occa- 
sion thanks were voted him for his past services. 
Almost immediately after this, the doctor fell 
under the heavy displeasure of the board, and an 
angry correspondence ensued. ‘This is too long 
for insertion in your pages, but may be seen at 
length in Wilson’s History of the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, 8vo., London, 1845, p. 182. His resigna- 
tion of the physicianship to the Middlesex Hos- 
pital, was doubtless due to the circumstance that 
he was then actively engaged in getting up the 
Small Pox Hospital, of which, if we may trust the 
inscription on his gravestone, he is to be regarded 
as the principal founder. The hospital was opened 
| in 1746, and Dr. Poole was its first physician. 
He retained office for two years only, and was 
succeeded in 1748 by E dward Archer, M.D. Of 
Dr. Poole’s subsequent career, I know nothing. 
The Beneficent Bee was evidently, as J. O. infers, 
a posthumous publication. The doctor's portrait, 
by Aug. Armstrong, engraved by J. Faber, is 
mentioned by Mr. Wadd in his Nuge Chirur- 
| gice, p. 127. 

Unless there were two editions of the Vade 
Mecum, your correspondent is in error as to the 
exact title. The copy before me runs thus: 

“A Physical (not Physician’s) Vade Mecum, or Fifth 
Gift of Theophilus Philanthropos, wherein is contain’d 

| the Dispensatory of St. Thomas’s Hospital, with a Cata- 
logue of the diseases, and thé method of their cure pre- 
scrib’d in the said Hospital. To which is also added the 
Dispensatory of St. Bartholomew’s and Guy’s Hospital, 
| &c., &«. London: Printed for, and sold by E. Duncomb, 
| in Duck Lane, Little Britain, 1741, 

W. Mong, M.D. 


| Finsbury Place. 





PUBLICATION OF BANNS. 
(2™ S. i.°34.) 

Although the legislature may not have intended 
to direct the publication of banns to take place 
after the Second Lesson at Morning Service, and 
j 
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the same ambiguity of expression which exists in 
26 Geo. IL. c. 33., is repeated in 4 Geo. IV. c. 76., 
yet the publication of banns after the Second 
Lesson has oftentimes been found to be very con- 
venient, as it enables the parties, immediately 
after the third publication, to be then married in 
the face of the whole congregation, — a proceeding 
which I myself have frequently witnessed. Now, 
if the publication were deferred until after the 
reading of the Nicene Creed, the parties could not 
be married on that day, as the solemnization of 
the marriage could not take place during the 
canonical hours, t.e. between 8 a.m. and 12 at 
noon. 

Cripps, in his book on Ecclesiastical Law, has 
made a strange blunder on this subject. At 
p- 642. he states that, — 

“ By the Rubric it is ordered that the banns of all that 

are to be married together, must be published in the 
church, three several Sundays or holidays, in the time of 
divine service, immediately after the sentences for the Offer- 
tory.” 
And in a foot-note he refers us to the Rubric in 
Office of Matrimony. That this is no typogra- 
phical error, or one of mere inadvertence on the 
part of the author, is thus shown. After the 
above, he proceeds to speak of the alteration, made 
by statute, ordaining the publication to take p'ore 
after the Second Lesson. And he thereunto 
appends this foot-note : 

“ It may probably be inferred from this alteration that 
it was not customary at that time to read the sentences 
of the Offertory generally on every Sunday.” 

It is quite clear, therefore, that he fully be- 
lieved that the ordained time for the publication 
of banns was after the sentences in the Offertory ; 
whereas the slightest attention to the Rubric 
would have told him that the publication was to 
take place after the Nicene Creed, and before the 
sermon, and consequently before the aforemen- 
tioned sentences. Anon. 





“ On Tuesday morning, which happened to be a holiday, 
she went to church, where, to her surprise, Mr. Adams 
ublished the banns again with as audible a voice as 
fore. It was lucky for her that, as there was no sermon, 
she had an immediate opportunity of returning home to 
vent her rage, which she could not have concealed from 
the congregation five minutes.” — Adventures of Joseph 
Andrews, bk. tv. ch. iv. 

The above shows the practice of publishing the 
banns during the Communion Service ; but is the 
novelist accurate in representing them to be pub- 
lished on a holiday ? K. M. 


It may illustrate this subject to state that the 
Rubric quoted from the Oxford Prayer Book of 
1745 is retained verbatim in all the Prayer Books 
of the Irish branch of the United Church, and 
that the practice is in accordance with it; banns 





of matrimony being published immediately after 
the Nicene Creed during Morning Service. 


NAPHTHALINE. 
(2™ S. i. 12.) 

Puospuitos must reckon upon having his lights 
put out several times a year so long as he permits 
the gas-fitter to come and go, with his many 
tools, without being required to give an account 
of his doings. The supply-pipe being “ choked 
with naphthaline,” is part of the gas-fitter’s “ pre- 
serve,” as much so as a wood or coppice, of ten or 
twenty acres, is for other kinds of game. 

Naphthaline is a cause of great anxiety and 
trouble to some of the manufacturers of gas. It 
is very irregular in its habits, sometimes pre- 
senting itself when least expected, and at others 
staying away when every preparation has been 
made for its arrival. Under ordinary circum- 
stances it constitutes one of the many forms of 
hydro-carbon vapour present in coal-gas.- So 
long as it retains that form it is useful, helping to 
increase the illuminating properties of the gas. 
It is present, in greater or less proportions, in 
probably all kinds of coal-gas; but its tendency 
to separate, and assume a solid form, is dependent 
on some particular qualities of the coal. Sudden 
and extreme changes of temperature are favour- 
able to the crystallisation of naphthaline. It is 
not, however, when the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere falls, but when it suddenly rises, that 
mains and service-pipes are most commonl 
choked. I have long been an observer of suc 
matters. When the atmosphere is highly charged 
with electricity, the deposit of naphthaline is greater 
in a few hours than at other times in many weeks, 
or even months. 

When gas passes from a comparatively warm 
main to a cold service-pipe, especially if the latter 
be exposed to the direct influence of the atmo- 
sphere, the conditions are favourable to the crys- 
tallisation of naphthaline. So also if the velocity 
of the current of gas be increased by being forced 
through a small aperture — or if there be a burr 
(rough edge) at the junction of the pipes, any- 
thing, in fact, to act as a nucleus — théte is 
greater probability of an obstruction at such 
places than any others. If the meter be in an 
exposed situation, the sudden setting in of cold 
weather will be likely to cause a choking, by 
naphthaline, at some of the unions; helped forward, 
no doubt, by galvanic action of the different 
metals, lead, brass, and iron. In such cases the 
tubing and meter should be protected by hay or 
matting, or pieces of old carpeting. 

From these hints I hope Puosrutzos, and others 
interested, will be able not only to discover the 
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cause, but to suggest a remedy for the “ putting 
out the lights.” The gas-fitter must be cross- 
examined, and he should be made to give a reason 
for his unscrewings and disconnectings, and other 
mysterious operations. Small fittings, improperly 
arranged, thereby causing obstructions by the 
accumulation of water, are often conveniently 
laid to the account of a small service-pipe, want 
of pressure, or a choke from naphthaline. 

N. H. 1. R. 

Brighton. 





_ This annoyance in gas-burners arises from the 
impurity of the gas, or want of care in laying on 
the pipe. I have found a very simple remedy 
without the interference of a gas-fitter. If Paos- 
PHILOS will wipe the mantle of the pipe clean, and, 
turning the cock, just “ blow it up,” he will find 
the obstruction quite removed. It sometimes 
happens that this requires to be repeated twice ; 
when necessary, I light the adjacent burners, and 
blow till they burn blue, which is quite sufficient. 

N. O. H. | 

Blackheath. } 





I have no doubt but that Leslie's patent pu- | 
rifiers, which can be applied to any supply of gas, 
would effectually get rid of the nuisance Puos- 
PHILos complains of. The office is 59. Conduit 
Street. Fuir. 





CLIFFORD'’S INN DINNER CUSTOM. 
(2™ S. i. 12.) 

As it is important, when accounts of ancient | 
manners and customs are recorded in your his- | 
toric page, that they should be described correctly, 
I take the opportunity of referring to the Query 
of your correspondent H. as to the dinner cus- | 
tom, in lieu of grace, at Clifford's Inn Hall (which | 
I believe to be altogether unique) ; more with a 
view of correcting his statement of it, than of 
answering the Query propounded, viz., whence 
the origin of the custom? which I verily believe to 
be as unanswerable as it is altogether unintelli- 
gible. It appears that the Ancient and Honour- | 
able Society of Clifford's Inn, in dining-hall | 
assembled, consists of two distinct bodies; viz. 
the upper house, or elders, so to speak, called 
the “ Principal and Rules ;” and the lower house, 
or junior members of the Society, with the un- 
accountable name of the “ Kentish Mess.” These 
two bodies sit at two tables placed parallel in the 
hall ; that of the Principal and Rules to the right 
of the other. There is xo ceremony whatever in 
lieu of grace before meat; any blessing that may 
be asked, therefore, is consequently a private in- | 
vocation merely in the breasts of the members of | 
the Society. At the conclusion of dinner, the | 


chairman of the “ Kentish Mess,” first bowing to 
the principal of the Inn, who is seated at the table 
at his right hand, takes from the hands of a ser- 
vitor a batch of four small rolls or loaves of bread 
—neither more nor less than that number ; and, 
without saying a word, he dashes them three several 
times on the table; he then discharges them to 
the other end of the table, from whence the bread 
is removed by a servant in attendance. Solemn 
silence—broken only by the three impressive 
thumps upon the table—prevails during this 
strange ceremony, which takes the place of grace 
after meat in Clifford’s Inn Hall; and concerning 
which, not even the oldest member of the Society 
is able to give any explanation. Their archives, 
and the ancient rules of the Society, neither of 
them afford the slightest clue to the origin of a 
custom supposed by some to date from its founda- 
tion; and which, moreover, at the present day, is 
persevered in with a sort of superstitious feeling, 
on the part of its members, that the welfare of 
the Society somehow is wrapt up in its scrupulous 
observance. al Tempce Gare. 





OLD ARITHMETICAL WORKS. 


There is a notice of two old arithmetical works, 
1* S. xii. 404,; allow me to mention the following, 
of which I possess good copies : 

1. “ The Well-Spring of Sciences; which teacheth the 
perfect worke and practise of Arithmetic, both in whole 
Numbers and in Fractions; set forth by Humphrey 
Baker, Londoner. Printed by Thomas Purfoot, and are 
to be sold by John Grismond in Ivy Lane, at the signe of 
the Gun, 1631.” 


This work was first published in 1584, and was 
dedicated “To the right worshipfull the Go- 
vernors, Assistants, and the rest of the Companie 
of Marchants Adventurers.” 


2. “The Ground of Arts, teaching the perfect worke 
and practise of Arithmetic, both in whole Numbers and 
Fractions. Made by Mr. Robert Record, D. in Phisick ; 
afterwards augmented by Mr. John Dee, and since en- 
larged with a Third Part, with a Table of the Valuation 
of all Coynes, as they are currant at this present time, 
by John Mellis; and now diligently perused, corrected, 
&c., with Tables of interest upon interest, with the true 
value of Annuities, calculated by Robert Hartwell, Philo- 
mathemat. Sold by John Harison at his Shop, the sign 
of the Unicorne, in Paternoster Row, 1636.” 


This work was originally dedicated by Robert 
Record to Edward VI. in 1551. It continued to 
be the book in most general use until the publica- 
tion of Cocker’s Arithmetic in 1677. 


3. “Moore’s Arithmetick, discovering the secrets of 
that Art, in Numbers and Species; fitted to the meanest 
capacity, and published for the generall good of this 
Kingdome, by Jonas Moore, late of Durham. This curious 
book contains the rules of Practise and Interest, performed 
in a more facile manner by Decimals, than hitherto hath 
been published; the excellency, and new practise and use 
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of the Logarithms, Nepayres bones, and many new Pro- 
positions, touching the Quantities, Qualities, Resultments, 
and Rules of Medicine.” 

The second book is a treatise “on the great Rule 
of Algebra in Species; resolving all Arithmeticall 
Questions by Supposition.” My copy of this very 
rare book is of the first (perhaps only) edition. 
It was published by Nathaniel Brookes, at the 
Angell in Cornhill, 1650. 

The forty-fifth edition of Cocker’s Arithmetic 
was published in 1731, only fifty-four years after 
the publication of the first; this shows its great 
oy The fifty-sixth edition, “ printed and 

ublished by John Hawkins,” is dated 1767. 
his work was called the System of Vulgar Arith- 


metic. Cocker’s Decimal Arithmetic was published 
by Hawkins in 1684. ‘The sixth edition is dated 


1729. Pisney Tuompson. 


Stoke Newington. 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Gabriel Hounds (1* S. xii. 470.) -e In answer 
to your correspondent Artuur Hussey, I may 


} 
| miles) in one day. If I mistake not, he was em- 


ployed in the after part of his life by the gentle- 
men of the New Forest Hunt, in attending to 
some of their matters on the chace, for which his 
fleetness and strength of constitution well adapted 
him. No doubt but there are persons now living 
in Hampshire who remember a tall, white-headed 
man, attired in a faded scarlet hunting-coat and 
jockey velvet cap, frequenting the Forest Courts, 
even when unable to do more than walk out for 
recreation. That man was poor old Choats, the 
running footman. Henry Epwarps. 


Incense (1* S. xii. 495.) —In answer to the 
inquiry of R. H. S. respecting the composition of 
the incense used in Catholic churches, I beg to 
inform him that the church recognises only simple 
frankincense (Thus). This, however, is of differ. 


| ent kinds and degrees of purity, and the gum 


state, that the anatomical structure of the organ | 


of voice in several of the species of the true goose 
is so much alike, that great similarity in the sound 
of their notes might be expected. A single note, 
repeated at short intervals, from many mouths 
frequently heard at night from a flock in the air, 
perhaps to prevent separation, has been considered 
to resemble the cry of a pack of hounds by several 
writers. I have heard it from large flocks of the 


great elevation at which the birds were flying, and 
in the History of British Birds I quoted authori- 
ties for the resemblance to the noise of hounds in 
other species. The stuffed skin of a goose, ex- 
posed, and an exact imitation of the call-note, is 
the most successful decoy with the North Ameri- 
can hunters. Wo. YarRecv. 


Portrait of George Herbert (1* §. xii. 471.) — 
Bromley mentions two portraits of Herbert, one 
engraved by R. White some time in the seven- 
teenth century, and the other by J. Street, in 
1709. Both are prefixed to editions of his works, 
and it is not known from what painter they are 
engraved. J. Y. (2.) 


Running Footmen (2™ S. i. 9.) —It was stated 
in the public journals, early in 1851, that on the 
opening of one of the assize courts in the North 
of England (Carlisle, I believe,) the sheriff and 


judges were preceded by two running footmen. | 


I recollect that, nearly forty years ago, a very old 
man was residing at Lyndhurst who had been a 
running footman. 
from London to Jyndhurst (about eighty-six 


called olibanum is accounted the best, and is 
chiefly used in Rome. It is customary to mix 
other ingredients with the olibanum or frankin- 
cense in many places; but the former ought to 
form at least one half of the composition. The 
articles most commonly employed to add greater 
fragrance are gum benzoin, storax, and aloes, and 
sometimes cascarilla bark, cinnamon, cloves, and 
musk. But many persons are deceived by the 


| sweet smell of some things, and mix them with 


frankincense, forgetting that when burnt they 
emit a very different odour. F. C. H. 


The particulars of the composition of the better 


| kinds of incense are kept secret by the various 


: : : - | manufacturers. 
bean-goose in midday, subdued in tone from the | 


What is used in the churches 
at Rome is nothing but pure “gum olibanum.” 
If R. H. S. wishes for specimens of the incense 


| generally used in this country, I can give him 


It was his boast of having run | 


the following references to parties who keep it 
on sale ; — 

Richardson & Son, 147. Strand, agents for 
Martin’s fragrant incense, at 2s. 6d., 4s., and 7s.6d, 
per lb., in canisters of one, two, and three Ibs. 

M. A. M‘Dowall, 11. George Street, Portman 
Square, agent for Dr. Piquot’s canonical incense, 
3s. per Ib. 

M. Andrews, 13. Duke Street, Smithfield. 

E. Buller, 29. Cannon Street, Preston. 

E. Travis, 57. Scotland Road, Liverpool. 

Cerner. 

The Ballad of Sir Hugh (\* S. xii. 496.) — 
This ballad evidently refers, under the name of 
Sir Hugh, to the martyred child St. Hugh, who 
was tortured and crucified by the Jews of Lincoln 
in contempt of Christ and the Christian faith, on 
a Friday, August 27, 1255. Our old historians 
relate that the Jews buried him in an obscure 
place, but his body being miraculously cast up by 
the earth, they threw him into a well. There his 
body was discovered by his own mother, and 
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carried in solemn procession by the canons to the 
cathedral, and there honourably interred. Cap- 
grave says that the holy child's mother having 
heard that the last time her son had been seen, 
he was playing with some Jewish children, went 
to the house of a Jew, and there found the body 
in the well. This is pretty closely related in the 
ballad, and if the missing verses could be reco- 
vered, they would probably be found to relate the 
discovery of the little martyr’s body in the “ old 
Jew’s” well. F. C. H. 


8 

Milton and Napoleon: Note to “ Paradise Lost” 
(1* S. xii. 361.) ——-Mr. Davis has brought to 
light a very curious fact, and one not devoid of 
historic interest, in his transcript of the MS. notes 
of “J. Brown,” found, as he tells us, in a recently 
purchased copy of Symmons’s Life of Milton. I 
need scarcely remark that the word “enquiry,” 
which has crept into the text in the quotation 
from Paradise Lost, is an error. It is a singular 
coincidence, I was going to add, that the great 
tactician N—apoleon (N—new? “ Apollyon”), 
should have made Milton’s Puradise Lost his mili- 
tary text-book! At the same time, I think the 
passage with which Mr. Davis has favoured us, 
describing in all its majestic imagery the great 
“war in Heaven,” loses nothing of its martial or 
stratagetic beauty, by the adoption of the ter- 
mination of the previous line: 

S, ° ‘ ‘ ‘ . in hollow cube, 

Training his devilish engin’ry, impal’d 
On every side his shadowing squadrons deep, 
To hide the fraud.” 
On the first line I find the following foot-notes in 
an old edition of Milton : — 

“* In hollow cube:’ Dr Bentley reads square.” 

“TI knew one who used to think it should be hollow 
tube; to which it may be objected that enginry machines 
are the hollow tubes, or guns themselves.” 


Milton has a similar tactical idea carried out 
elsewhere : > 
a. . ° . Th’ inviolable Saints, 
In cubic phalanx firm, advanced entire, 
Invulnerable.” 
IF, Parxort. 


Descendant of Bunyan (1* 8. xii. 491.) — Mr. 
Robert Bunyan, who, I am sorry to hear, is dead, 
was, as far as can be judged at present, the repre- 
sentative in direct male line of John Bunyan; 
that he was the last direct male descendant, I very 
much doubt; at least there is abundant margin 
for the contrary supposition. When I saw Mr. B. 
on the 17th Sept. last, his memory appeared dis- 
tinct and ready, and his health wonderfully 
vigorous for a man of his age (eighty) ; he had 
then been married ten years to his present widow. 
The pedigree in his possession was fuller than 
that given in the Lincolnshire Chronicle, and for a 


considerable distance back he was able to cor- 
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roborate it, either personally or from tradition. 
It was drawn up by Charles Robinson, his nephew, 
who was formerly a rather eccentric schoolmaster, 
residing at Wilford (not Welford), on the south 
side of the Trent. ‘The critical point appears to 
be where the family pedigree begins, and that of 
Bunyan, as known from other sources, dovetails 
into it; although there are corroborative facts, 
such as the former existence in the family of relics 
said to have belonged to John, and the connection 
of the first Robert and his family with the Baptists. 
Mrs. Sanigear (née Bunyan), who is probabl 
another descendant, although, as far as I can seed 
lect, unknown to Mr. Bunyan at the time of my 
visit, has the portrait of the great allegorist, and, 
I believe, felt the force of the feelings Mr. Orror 
expresses, by willing it to some institution in 
Bedford. She is now at a very advanced age, and 
almost imbecile. S. F. Creswet. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Edmund Waple (2™ 8. i. 34.) — Dr. Hesser 
begs to note what appear to him to be two errors 
in Mr. Denton’s letter : — 

1. The Rev. Edward Waple was never D.D. 
He did not proceed beyond B.D. 

2. For “ resident” of Sion College, should surely 
be read president: an office which Waple would 
have held as a London incumbent. 

Dr. Hessey cannot tell what Waple’s arms were. 
They are not preserved at Merchant Taylors’ 
School, where he was educated. But they are 
probably to be seen at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
of which he was a Fellow; and where he founded 
a catechetical lecture. If not there, perhaps they 
may be found at Wells. He was prebendary of 
the cathedral church there, and Archdeacon of 
Taunton. . 

Waple was born 1647; left Merchant Taylors’ 
to become Probatory Fellow of St. John’s in 1663; 
B.A. 1667; M.A. 1671; B.D. 1677. 

S. Wesley, in his Advice to a Young Clergy- 
man, says, Waple of St. Sepulchre’s was a great 
man, though almost unheard of in the world, and 
has left many valuable manuscripts behind him. 

He published a Paraphrase on the Book of 
Revelations, and various sermons. 

Merchant Taylors’. 


| Sir Edward Grymes (1* 8. x. 485.) — Sir Ed- 
| ward Grymes, Bart., was, without doubt, the re- 
| presentative of a Peckham family, which seems to 
| have obtained a warrant for the title of baronet, 
| but did not care to apply for a patent. The pedi- 
| gree of Grymes is to be found in Le Neve’s Ba- 
ronets in the College of Arms, and in the Visita- 
tions of Surrey. Sir Edward Bysshe allows the 
title in his visitation. -In one of the volumes of 
the Coll. Top. et Geneal. (I have it not before me), 
are many extracts from the church registers of 
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Peckham, relating to the name which I supplied to 
that work. G. Steinman Srernman. 


Priory Lodge, Peckham. 


Rev. Mr. Harwood (1" §. xii. 428.)—By a 
pedigree of the Prideaux family in my possession, 
it appears that Catherine, sixth daughter of Sir 
Peter Prideaux, of Netherton, Bart., by the Lady 
Elizabeth Grenville, sister to John, Earl of Bath, 
was married to the Rev. Mr. Harwood, of Tal- 
laton, co. Devon. By monumental inscriptions in 
the church, it is seen that this gentleman was 
Charles Harward, rector of that parish, and a 
member of the ancient family of Harward, of 
Hayne, in the parish of Plymtree. His eldest son, 
Charles, a student at Oxford, died of small pox, 
in 1718, at the age of nineteen years. Anon. 


John Harrison, Inventor of the Chronometer 
(2™ S. i. 13.) —In reply to the Query of W. H., 
I can inform him that a portrait of John Harri- 
son is given in Knight's Portrait Gallery, Orr and 
Co., London; and in addition to the works of 
reference for his biography, which you have given, 
I would direct his attention to the Memoirs of a 
Trait in the Character of George III., W. Ed- 
wards, Ave Maria Lane, London, 1835, in which 
will be found a very detailed account of the dif- 
ficulty which he experienced in obtaining his well- 
earned reward from the government of the day. 
Lastly, your correspondent may be glad to know 
that John Harrison, Esq., C.E., of Spring Street, 
Hull, is great-grandson of the above. . K. 


The portrait in Knight’s Gallery of Portraits is 
from an engraving by Tassaert, published in 1768, 
after a painting by King. See the life attached to 
this portrait in the work cited. See also the last 
volume (1766) of the Biographia Britannica, in 
which, though he was not then dead, there is an 
account of Harrison. There is a copy of the en- 
graving above mentioned in the rooms of the 
Astronomical Society, at Somerset House. M. 


Ghosts (1* 8. x. 508.) —The driving away of 
ghosts, says Nieuwland (Letter-en Oudheidkunde), 
was among the ancients a distinct branch of 


order were employed. For this purpose they had 
peculiar forms of adjuration, such as we meet with 
in ancient writers. Epimenides was among those 
who drew up these formulas. Suidas informs us 


that he left in verse the mysteries of ghost-laying | 


See Suidas, s.v. "Ewmevidns, and Vossius, De 
vetis Grec., ¢. iii. p. 14.). The ancients also be- 
lieved that dogs had an especial power of discover- 
ing ghosts and driving them away by their bark- 


ing. Horapollo (Hieruglyph., 1. i. c. 39.) tells us 


that dogs, more than any other animals, observe 


the gods, not the wooden, golden, or silver images, | 


but the very emanations of the divinities them- 





selves, which they perceive by the sharpness of 
their scent. Tzetzes, Ad Lycophronis Cassandram, 
v.77., remarks, that ghosts are disturbed by the 
barking of dogs just as by the beating of brazen 
cymbals, therefore dogs were sacred to Hecate ; 
their loud barking was supposed to impart a 
violent motion to the air, which dispersed aérial 
apparitions. — From The Navorscher. 

Joun Scort. 

Norwich. 


American Names (1* §. xii. 40. 114.) — Messrs. 
Grinn and Barett are mentioned “ out west” as 
having names appropriate to the present hard 
times. Mrs. McCollick keeps a millinery shop in 
New York. Mr. Strikman formerly kept a tavern 
at Striker’s Bay, near New York. Major 
Whistler introduced the steam whistle in the 
American locomotives. Prxicanus AMERICANUS. 


Mottoes or Poesies (1* S. xi. 277. ; xii. 393.) — 
In Ross's Account of the Earls of Warwick (ed. 
Hearne), p. 235., are the following notices of 
poesies, or reasons, of ladies, temp. Hen. VI., as 
borne by the three daughters of Sir Richard 
Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, by Dame Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Lord Berkeley : 

1. “ Margaret married Sir John Talbot, Earl of Shrews- 
bury. ‘ Hir reason was, Till Deithe Depart.’ ” 

2. “ Alianour married Edmond Duke of Somerset. 
* Hir reason was, Never newe.’” 

3. “Elizabeth married Lord Latymer. ‘Hir reason 
was, 7ill my live’s ende.’” 

I have a ring of the middle of the last century, 
with the poesy — 

“In Christ and thee 
My comfort be.” 
Wa. Durrant Coorer. 


Clergymen wearing Canonicals in Public (1* S. 
xii. 202. 291. 501.) — ‘The undersigned remem- 
bers that in Bristol it was quite common, as late 
as forty years ago, for the clergy of the established 
church to walk to their churches on Sundays in 
their canonicals. But he wishes also to record 
the well-remembered fact of having seen a Me- 
thodist preacher, who had certainly never been a 


. . . . | ro H y > 5 j y ul Sse 
business, in which certain old women of the lower | clergyman of the Church of England, dressed on 


a Sunday in the same manner. It was in the 
year 1800 when this preacher called, after he had 
been preaching not far off, in this costume, on a 
Sunday, at the house where the writer then lived. 
F.C. H. 

“ His golden lochs,” §c. (1* S. xii. 450.) — 
These lines are the first verse of a sonnet written 


| by George Peele, and sung by Mr. Hales, one of 


the gentlemen of the Chapel Royal, before Queen 
Elizabeth in the Tilt Yard, Westminster, at a 
solemn tilt, or exercise of arms held November 17, 
1590, on the occasion of Sir Henry Lee’s “ re- 
signation of honour at tylt to her Majestie,” by 
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reason of his advanced age. (See Peele’s Works, 
edit. Dyce, 1829, vol. ii. p- 192.) A copy of this 
sonnet, somewhat varied, is given in Evans’s Old 
Ballads, vol. iv. p. 48., edit. 1810, where it is de- 
scribed as a “Sonnet sung before Queen Eliza- 
beth, supposed to have been written by the Earl 
of Essex.” It may also be found, set to music, in 
The First Booke of Songes, or Ayres of Foure 
Parts, by John Dowland, the celebrated lutenist 
(the friend of Shakspeare), originally published in 
1597, and printed in score under the editorship of 
Mr. Chappell, by the Musical a Society, 
in 1844. Ww. me. 


Earthenware Vessels found in Churches (1* S. 
x. 386. 434. 516.; xi. 9. 74. 315.) —I shall be 





much obliged to such of your readers as will | 


kindly refer me to any instances recorded of 
the discovery of earthenware vessels, similar to 
those found in the churches of St. Peter’s, Nor- 
wich, St. Mary’s, Youghal, and in Fountains 
Abbey; though not, like them, embedded in the 
masonry of the walls, but simply deposited in an 
upright position beneath the floor of the church, 
indicating the great probability of their sepul- 
chral character. W 
Hastings. 


Female Overseer (1* S. x. 45.) — To the best 
of my recollection, about thirty years ago, a lady 
was appointed overseer of the parish of Marston 
Meysey, Wilts, and served the office. I. R. R. 


The Three Martins (1* S. xii. 428.) — “ Mar- 
tin the Ape” may refer to some one bearing the 
crest used by some branches of that family —an 
ape admiring himself in a looking-glass. I have a 
MS. memorandum in my copy of Burke’s Armory, 
that the crest of the Martins of Dorsetshire was 
an ape, with the curious motto, — 

“HE. WHO. LOOKS. AT. MARTIN'S . APE . MARTIN’S . 
APE . SHALL. LOOK . AT. HIM.” 
E. K. 

Fowls upon all Fours (1* §. xii. 509.) — Pro- 
fessor Bush, in his Notes on Leviticus, xi. 20., 
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brings even kings to its feet, and royal instances 
are on record of submission to their fate upon 
ground on which the foot measure has trod. A 
measure may be seen by the world, but the know- 
ledge of it may be confined to the select few con- 
stituting the government. Both Gentile and Jew 
delight to receive good without measure, and 
detest to be stinted by measure. No measure of 
time or space existed during the flood, except the 
one long night of obscurity, which was the only 
measure Noah had in the ark. As three pounds 
is a measure of weight, so is one mile a measure of 
length. My first and my last are me sure, which 
the egotist may appropriate to himself “ with a 
smile, : as the best in our isle.” 
“Vive, vale. Si quid novisti rectius istis, 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


* Gloria in Excelsis” (1* S. xii. 496.) — The 
list of churches where this is not read, but sung, is 
surely too large to be included in that which you 
have given in reply to the question of Srema. 
Without knowing much of what is passing in other 


| London churches, I might add St. Mark’s, Chel- 





sea; All Saints, Margaret Street ; St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, Munster Square ; St. Mary, Crown Street ; 
St. Matthew, City Road ; Christ Church, Hoxton ; 
St. Matthias, Stoke Newington; and St. Bartho- 
lomew, Moor Lane, City. At the last-named 
church the music sung is the cadence used at St. 
Mark, Chelsea, and published in the Parish Choir. 

W. Denton, 


P.S. On looking again at S1ema’s Query, I ob- 
serve that he asks for the names of “ any churches” 
where the Gloria in Excelsis is sung. I have 
confined myself in my Reply to London churches. 
To give the list of churches throughout England 
would burden your columns to a greater extent 
than you would perhaps deem advisable. To 


| instance about a half a dozen which occur at this 


appears to give in a few words the most natural | 


solution of the difficulty here propounded : 

“ That insects are here meant is plain from the follow- 
ing verse; and, therefore, the sense is, all those creatures 
which fly and also creep, ‘going upon all four:’ i. e. 
creeping along upon their feet in the manner of quadru- 
peds, such as flies, wasps, bees, &c., together with all 
leaping insects; these are to be avoided as unclean, with 
the exceptions in the two next verses.” 

‘ C. W. Bryenam. 


Charade: “TI sit on a rock” (1* S, xii. 365.) — 
The answer I think is measure. The anemometer, 
to measure the force of the wind, 
raises the wind, and when the storm ceases its 
noise is reduced to gentleness. A state measure 


| on the 9th of March, 1758. 


by its sails | 


moment, it is, I believe, sung at the parish church, 
Leeds; at St. Saviour’s, in the same town; St. 
Mary Magdalen, Albrighton; St. James, Wednes- 
bury; at Ellesmere; St. Mark's s, Bristol; and St. 
Thomas, Oxford. The music which I have men- 
tioned as used at St. Bartholomew, London, is 
very commonly preferred. 


Dancing and Dancing Tunes (1* S. xii. 159. 
234.) —John McGill was a musician in Dunse, 
county of Berwick. He taught dancing; was 
admitted a member of the Mason Lodge of Dunse, 
In addition to the 
tunes mentioned, he ‘also composed those named 
“ Dunse dings a’,” “ Lads of Dunse,” “ Lasses of 
Dunse,” and several others, the names of which 
I have forgotten. 

His sons, James and John, travelled the country 
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as stage doctors. John kept a dancing-school in 
Dunse, in 1807. He afterwards resided. at Larke- 
hall, near Hamilton, and died there a few years 
afterwards. G. F. 


Value of Money in past Times (1" S. xii. 494.) 
— This is a subject on which historians are so 
much divided, as to preclude the hope of a satis- 
factory conclusion. Without attempting “rules 
or data,” the following opinions may be con- 
sidered. Dr. Henry and Adam Smith make the 
value of money at the present time to be fifteen 
times greater than in the thirteenth century. 
But as the query of L. relates to the reign of 
Elizabeth, the following authorities may be taken. 
Maitland, in his History of London and Westmin- 
ster, considers the present value six times greater 
than about the period of the Reformation. Dr. 
Lingard says six or seven times. Taylor, in his 
Index Monasticus, estimates it at fifteen times. 
Mackintosh, in his History of England, SAaVS SiX- 
teen times; and finally, Cobbett, in his History of 
the Reformation, puts it down at twenty re 


C,H. 


“ Right” and “ Left Hand” (1* S. “at 404.) — 
Will Hermes inform us “ What is instinct?” I 
do not think Sir B. Brodie’s explanation right, as 
to the use of the right in preference to the left 
hand. ‘There is no anatomical difference. 

A clergyman, a relative of mine, has been long 
investigating what is called the instinct in the 
lower animals of creation, and has collected a 
great many very curious ‘und extraordinary anec- 
dotes concerning it; and he has come to the con- 
clusion, that it is mind and not instinct! Now 
mind is a function of the brain; and this natural 
function must depend on the form and develop- 
ment of that organ. The superiority of the mind 
of man is, he says, the consequence of the Almighty 
having breathed into him a portion of the Divine 
Spirit —the soul ; which, at death, returns to Him 
who gave it. But the lower animals, having no 
such Spirit given to them, have lower mental 
faculties, depending on the formation of their 
brains. 

I have just recollected the epigram on a school- 
master, who was born without a right hand :-— 

“ Tho’ of thy right hand Nature hath bereft thee, 
Right well thou writest with thy hand that’s left thee.” 
W. Conttyns, M.R.C.S. 

Drewsteignton. 

Weather Proverb (1* 8S. xii. 260.) —As a com- 
panion proverb to the above, perhaps you will 
find a corner for the following : 

‘A plum year, 
A dumb year.” 

Abundant proof of the one has been furnished 
by the year which has just closed. ‘The other is 
as well known as the former in Norfolk, and is 
equally true. 


| It will be scarcely necessary to add the mean- 
| ing of the word dumb ; viz., that silence of which 
death is the cause. W. B. D. 


Magdalen Vicarage. 


Mliscellaneaus, 
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QUERIES.” ‘186. Fleet Street. 

Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: 


sent to ¥ 


s Saetrron Sermons. 


Wanted by Rer. F. M. 


Lane 
Middleton, Ellastone, Staffordshire. 
Famity Paarers. By the author of“ Exnlanatory and Practical Com- 
mentary on the New Testament.” Dublin: Wm. Curry, Jun. & Co.; 
london: Samuel Holdsworth; and Fraser & Crawford, Edinburgh, 
1839. 
Wanted by Thos. Wood, 24. Milk Street, Cheapside, London. 


Topp's Jounson's Dictronany. 
Canctyte’s Geaman Romance. Vol. 
Bucnixoaam's Mesopotamia. 8v0 ol. I. 
Locxnaant’s Scorr. Vols. VI. & vi &vo. 

Wanted by A. Mackie, 24. Chichester Place, King’s Cross. 
London, 1826. Vol. III., or signature 2 Y. 
Brown, Bookseller, Old Street. 


ito. Parts 8, 9,10, & 11. 
Js 


Prato. By Bekker. 11 Vols. 
Wanted by Rev. W. Scott, Hoxton, or W. 


Aatices ta Correspondents. 


We are comp Ted by presa of matter, especially the number of Mixon 
Queries waiting for insertion, to emit our usual Nores on Booxs, and 
to postpone our Reriis to several Correspondents. 

Text ornats ws or Macactay. J.L » Consrans Reaper, and other 
friends who have written to us, app oving of this series of papers, are 
thanked. The hints 80 ‘needs given on the subject shall not be lost sic ght of 
in our future Numbers 
T.H.V. The prec 

died Dee. 2,17 ee l was 

* Ist S. xii. 371. 


date of Vince 
buried « 


not known. 


See“ N.& 


it Bourne's birth is 
a the Sth, at Fulham. 


He 
Q., 

Hanay Kenstrorox. The Billaf Fare has 
Our Corresponde at has also atly overl the 
The Grantham Case, in our Sth Vol., pp. 
Torfolk). There charoe for the insertion of Quer: ies. 


Creareos (N 
Will our Correspondent state the jects of the two to which he refers 


J.B. (Dablin.) The quotation,— 

“ Tlow commentators each dark passage shun,” 
sccurs in Ye nung’s Satire vii., “ The Love of Fame.” 
1s ts Vv. Ol. 

N.J.A. Miss Anna S 
in 1781, in a separate work bearing that title, 4to., 
addressed to her by Major André. 

J. B.(Cambridge.) Th 
are by Thomas Warton. 


with various translations. 


H. T. E.'s 


same subject. 


frequently been reprinted 
i 


appare curious article on 
», 

is no 
sul 


See 


“N.& Q.” 


rard’s Monody on Major André was published 
containing also Letters 


beautiful Latin linea on“ Death and Sleep,” 
They hare already appear din“ N.&@.,” 
See ist 8. ix, 346. ; x. 356. . 

Strode Family in on the 


Reply on th our next, with others 


“ Nores ano Quenrres™ is published at noon on Friday, s0 that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday.- 


Nores anp Qveairs” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in pr ocuring the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. W. hile parties 
pases nt in the country or abroad, who may desirous of receiving the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Norzs arp 
Qveares” (including a very copious Index) is cleven shillings and four 
pence for six months, cahteh enany be paid by Post-Ofice Order, drawn in 
favour of the Publisher , Ma. Gzonos Bett, No, 186. Fleet Street. 





